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THE MUSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF VERSE 

Miss Amy Lowell's paper on "The Rhythms of Free Verse" 1 
is particularly important for the attention it calls to the concept 
of a time unit in certain types of verse as distinct from the met- 
ric unit determined by syllabic structure alone or by syllabic 
structure dominated by stress. To quote Miss Lowell: "For 
years I had been searching the unit of vers libre, the ultimate 
particle to which the rhythm of this form could be reduced. As 
the 'foot' is the unit of 'regular verse,' so there must be a unit 
in vers libre. I thought I had found it. The unit was a meas- 
urement of time. The syllables were unimportant, in the sense 
that there might be many or few to the time interval." This 
passage was all the more pleasing to me in that I found confir- 
mation in it of a feeling that had gradually and strongly come 
to be borne in on me in the reading of certain types of free 
verse, the feeling that in some of the more artistic products of 
the imagist school, for instance, there was present a tendency to 
a rhythm of time pulses that operated independently, more or 
less, of the number of syllables. A line of verse, for instance, 
that had considerable length to the eye might quite readily, I 
conceived, be looked upon as the exact prosodic equivalent of a 
line of perhaps but half of its length, if the rates of articulation 
of the two lines differed sufficiently to make their total time- 
spans identical or approximately so. Hence the metrical "irreg- 
ularity" of one type of free verse might be and, in at least some 
cases, as I felt convinced, was consciously or unconsciously 
meant to be, interpreted as a merely optical but not fundamen- 
tally auditory irregularity. This, in musical terminology, 
would be no more than saying that two equivalent measures 
(metric units) may, and frequently are, of utterly different 
constitution both as regards the number of tones (syllables) in 
the melodic line (flow of words) and the distribution of stresses. 
What is true, as regards prosodic equivalence, of lines of un- 
equal length may, of course, also be true of syllabically unequal 
portions of lines. 

A very crude, but striking, exemplification of the unitary 
value of such time pulses is afforded by a series of orders de- 

1 The Dial, Jan. 17, 1918. 
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livered by a drill sergeant at intervals, we will say, of exactly 
two seconds: 

March! 

Right face! 

Right about face! 

Halt! 

The ordinary prosodic analysis resolves this into: 



an irregular bit of "verse" involving in its four humble lines^no 
less than three metric patterns. Of course, the truth of^the 
matter is something like: 



a perfectly humdrum and regular type of rhythmic movement. 
The metric unit of the drill-sergeant's "poem" is not properly 
- or - - or - - ~ , but a two second time-span. To lend va- 
riety to the contour of the discourse, he might, quite in the 
manner of some of the more realistic free verse of the day, sub- 
stitute a rapid nine-syllabled oath for a military order without 
breaking the time-metrical framework of the whole. Such an 
oath might be analyzed, let us say, as: 



but it would be the precise time-metrical equivalent of the 
"March!" of the first line. 

That in much free verse relatively long lines or sections are 
meant (sometimes, perhaps, only subconsciously) to have the 
same time value as short lines or sections of the same stanza 
seems very likely to me. The first stanza of Richard Alding- 
ton's beautiful little poem "Amain" reads: 

We will come down to you, 

O very deep sea, 

And drift upon your pale green waves 

Like scattered petals. 
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The orthodox scansion: 
(or : ) 



may be a correct or approximately correct stress-analysis of the 
stanza, but it does not, if my own feeling in the matter is to be 
taken as a guide, bring out the really significant form units. If 
the four lines are read at the same speed, an effect but little re- 
moved from that of rhythmical prose is produced. If the speeds 
are so manipulated as to make the lines all of equal, or approxi- 
mately equal, length, a beautiful quasi-musical effect is produced, 
the retarded hovering movement of the second and fourth lines 
contrasting in a very striking manner with the more rapid 
movement of the first and third. I should go so far as to sug- 
gest that the time-units in this particular stanza are more im- 
portant metrical determinants than the distribution of stresses. 
The last five lines of the poem are clearly intended to move along 
at a markedly slow rate: 

We will come down, 
O Thalassa, 
And drift upon 
Your pale green waves 
Like petals. 

The repetition of the earlier 

And drift upon your pale green waves 

as 

And drift upon 

Your pale green waves 

is no doubt an attempt to express to the eye the difference in 
speed intuitively felt by the poet. The splitting of the line in 
two must not be dismissed as a vagary. Whether the current 
methods of printing poetry are capable of doing justice to the 
subtler intentions of free-verse writers is doubtful. I shall re- 
vert to this point later on. 

It would be manifestly incorrect to say that all writers of free 
verse feel with equal intensity, or feel at all, the unitary value of 
time pulses. Not all that looks alike to the eye is psychologi- 
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cally comparable. In ordinary metrical verse the stress unit 
or foot tends to have a unitary time value as well. The pro- 
longed coincidence of stress units and time units, however, 
leads- often to an unpleasantly monotonous effect. To avoid 
this, as is well known, retardations and accelerations of speed 
are introduced that give the movement of the verse greater 
fluidity or swing. This process of disturbing the coincidence 
of time and stress units is the obverse of the unification by means 
of time units of the irregular stress groupings of free verse. 
Both "unitary verse," to use Dr. Patterson's and Miss Lowell's 
not altogether happy term, and time-disturbed metrical verse 
are "irregular" or "free" in the sense that two unit streams of 
different nature fail to coincide. It is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that the latter type of verse, ordinarily accepted 
without question as unfree, is more "regular" in all cases and 
to all ears than the former. Much depends on the sensitiveness 
of the reader or hearer to the apperception of time pulses. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the feeling for time 
units in regular verse manifests itself only in connection with the 
foot or with equivalent groupings of feet. The time unit is by 
no means always congruous to the metric unit or sequence of 
such units, but may make itself felt more or less independently 
of the metrical flow, may, in extreme cases, so blur this flow as 
to well nigh efface it altogether. Thus, a heavy syllable, with 
following pause, may stand out as the time equivalent of the 
rest of the syllables in the same line, though metrically of only a 
fraction of their weight. An interesting example of such a 
conflict of two prosodic principles seems to me to be the lines: 

Us, in the looking glass, 
Footsteps in the street, 

of Walter de la Mare's "The Barber's," one of the delightful 
rhymes of "Peacock Pie." The metrical structure of the poem, 
as exemplified by the immediately preceding 

Straight above the clear eyes, 
Rounded round the ears, 
Snip-snap and snick-a-snick, 
Clash the barber's shears. 

is clearly reducible to the formula: 
- n — (-)- 
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The 'strict application, however, of this formula to the two lines 
first quoted results in a lifeless interpretation of their movement 
and in a meaningless emphasis of the "in" in each case. The 
reading > , > > , > 

, j /; s i\t 
* tt\tt 1 I 

is intolerable. It seems clear that "us" (one foot) is the time 
equivalent, or approximately so, of "in the looking glass" (three 
feet), "footstep" (one foot) of "in the street" (two feet). In 
the first line, "us" and the first syllable of "looking" are strongly 
stressed, "glass" weakly, "in" not at all; in the second, the first 
syllable of "footsteps" and "street" are strongly accented, "in" 
weakly, if at all. In other words, the proper four-foot and three- 
foot structure is resolved, under the influence of a conflicting 
time analysis, into a primarily two-pulse movement: 

a J|>Vi|// JJ 
■s 1 > i i > ii 

V/k« U ! 

which may be interpreted, in prosodic symbols, as: 

the ( A ) representing a silent or syncopated secondary stress. 
To speak of a "caesura" does not help much unless a reference 
to time units is explicitly connoted by the term. Needless to 
say, the sequence 1 (') v " ("us, in the") differs completely, 
to an alert ear, from the true dactyl ■«■--_ These lines of 
De la Mare's are a good example of the cross-rhythmic effect 
sometimes produced in English verse by the clash of stress units 
and time units. They differ psychologically from true "unitary 
verse" in that the metrical pattern established for the ear by 
the rest of the poem peeps silently through, as it were. This 
silent metrical base is an important point to bear in mind in the 
analysis of much English verse. The various types of dimly, 
but none the less effectively, felt rhythmic conflicts that result 
have not a little to do with the more baffling subtleties of verse 
movement. Meanwhile it is highly instructive to note here a 
formal transition between normal verse and "free verse." The 
line of demarcation between the two is, indeed, a purely illusory 
one. 
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The normal foot of English verse is ideally determined in three 
wayg — by a single stress, a definite syllabic sequence, and a time 
unit. These three elements are, in practice, interwoven to form 
more or less complex and varied patterns, for foot, line, or 
stanza. As is well known, the syllabic structure and time 
pulses of normal verse are particularly liable to variation, but 
stresses also are handled more freely than is generally supposed, 
particularly if we go back of the ostensible metrical scheme 
that stares coldly at us on the printed page to the actual rhythms 
of the living word. Generally these prosodic determinants are 
functions of each other. In other words, the streams of stress- 
units, syllabic groups, and time pulses are not completely inde- 
pendent factors but tend to be concomitants or multiples of 
each other. They are synchronous phenomena. It is only by 
some effort of analysis that we learn to convince ourselves that 
each determinant, more or less regardless of the other two, may 
form the basis of aesthetically satisfying rhythmic sequences. 
In English metrical verse, stress is the main determinant; in 
"unitary" free verse, it is the time pulse; in normal French 
verse, the syllabic group. Where these noticeably fail to coin- 
cide, we may speak of intercrossing rhythms or non-synchron- 
ous verse patterns. "Unitary verse" illustrates one type of 
non-synchronous verse pattern, but others are to be found here 
and there within the precincts of traditional metrical verse. 

Stress-verse, time-verse, and syllable-verse, if we may coin 
these convenient terms, have or may have, however, this in 
common, that they are periodic forms, that their ground pat- 
terns recur with a high degree of regularity. The unit of perio- 
dicity is marked by the line alone or by regular, though of ten 
complex, alternations of lines, conventionally grouped in stan- 
zas. The determinants of periodic structure are, besides stress, 
time, and syllabic sequence, the use of perceptible pauses (one 
of the most important, if explicitly little recognized, rhythm- 
definers) and the rising and falling (also strengthening and 
weakening) of the voice. The periodic nature of some of the 
free types' of verse is often obscured to many by their failure 
to evaluate rightly the factors of time, pause, and voice inflexion. 

Alliteration, rhyme, assonance, and simple repetition of words 
or phrases are, in modern English verse, generally of a decora- 
tive or rhetorical rather than primarily metrical significance. 
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The fact that they are recurrent features, however, gives them, 
particularly in the case of rhyme, a period-forming or metrical 
function at the same time. The metrical value may even out- 
weigh the decorative or rhetorical, as in the case of the older Ger- 
manic alliterative verse and the typical rhymed verse of French; 
in the latter, sectioning into syllable-periods would be somewhat 
difficult without the aid of rhyme because of the lack of stress 
guidance and because of the intolerably mechanical effect that 
would result from the use of regularly recurrent pauses. It is 
highly interesting to observe that the sectioning power of rhyme, 
independently of either stress, syllabic, or time patterns, has 
been seized upon by some of our modern poets as a means of 
attaining a comparatively novel and, if skilfully handled, often- 
times delightful type of movement. Robert Frost is especially 
clever in this technique. Take, for instance, the following 
lines from "After Apple-Picking": 

For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking; I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 

There were ten thousand thousand fruit to touch, 

Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. 

For all 

That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 

Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 

The sectioning here is mainly the result of the irregularly dis- 
tributed rhymes. It forms a rhythmic flow that intercrosses 
with the simultaneous iambic stress-rhythm of the poem. We 
made the acquaintance a little while ago of time-stress inter- 
crossing; here we have a related, but very distinct rhythmic prin- 
ciple — rhyme-stress intercrossing. The lines of irregular length 
are, in my opinion, only superficially analogous to those of "uni- 
tary" free verse. It would be highly artificial to assign to such 
a line as "For all" a time value equivalent to that of "For I have 
had too much." There is no retardation of tempo in the short 
lines analogous to that of the only deceptively similar lines from 
Aldington. The tempo in Frost's poem is, to all intents and 
purposes, as even as that of normal blank verse; barring the 
rhymes, its movement may, indeed, not inaptly be described 
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as that of non-periodic blank verse. The iambic foot is the only 
stress-time-syllabic unit; the unmeasured rhyming line is the 
only higher periodic unit. 

In this example of Frost's, rhyme-sectioning is clearly indi- 
cated to the eye. Rhyme-sectioning may, however, be subor- 
dinated to another periodic principle of greater psychologic 
importance and therefore be deprived of external representa- 
tion. The sporadic interior rhyming in ordinary metrical verse 
is an example of such subordinate sectioning that is at the same 
time synchronous, not intercrossing, with the metrical period. 
Various types of subordinate rhyme-intercrossing are possible. 
An interesting example is furnished by the third "stanza" of 
Carl Sandburg's "Cool Tombs": 

Pocahontas' body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in November or a 
paw-paw in May, did she wonder? does she remember? ... in the dust, 
in the cool tombs? 

This is written as a connected whole probably because the re- 
frain, "in the dust, in the cool tombs," which occurs at the end 
of the other three stanzas as well, is the determinant of a periodic 
structure that dwarfs the sub-sectioning. Nevertheless the 
stanza that I have quoted may be readily analyzed into time 
units of the "unitary verse" type: 

Pocahontas' body, lovely as a poplar, 

Sweet as a red haw in November or a paw-paw in May, 

Did she wonder? 

Does she remember? 



In the dust, in the cool tombs? 

The rhyme-couplets (haw — paw-paw, November — remember) 
produce an inter-crossing sectioning that is distinctly subor- 
dinate, but none the less appreciable. It would be as mislead- 
ing, psychologically speaking, to print the stanza in the manner 
of Frost's "After Apple -Picking," thus emphasizing the rhyme 
sections at the expense of the time sections, as to print the latter 
as blank verse, ignoring the rhyme-sectioning. 

The term "periodic structure" is most conveniently used 
when the formula of recurrence is capable of expression in 
simple mathematical terms, generally on the basis of an ideal 
time measurement. "Sectioning" is a wider term that includes 
the former, implying merely a division into appreciable psycho- 
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logical pulses, short or long and of regular or irregular relations. 
So long as the sectianing is clearly apprehended by the mind, 
some sort of rhythmic contour results. This contour may be 
aesthetically significant even if there is no definite prosodic 
system, as ordinarily understood, at the basis of the sectioning. 
A single strong stress or an unusually long pause at the end may 
be enough to mark off a section. A poem may be periodic in 
reference to one of its units of length, non-periodic in reference 
to another. Thus, the foot may be a periodic unit, while the 
line and stanza are not; the rhyme-sectioning may be strictly 
periodic in form, while the metric system is not; the stanza may 
be perfectly "free," presenting no clearly defined periodic fea- 
tures, yet may itself serve as a rigid pattern for periodic treat- 
ment; and so on through all manners of complications and 
intercrossings. As an example of stanza-periodicity in free 
verse I may quote the following: 

TO DEBUSSY 

"La Cathtdrale Engloutie" 
Like a faint mist, murkily illumined, 

That rises imperceptibly, floating its way nowhence, nowhither, 
Now curling into some momentary shape, now seeming poised in space — 
Like a faint mist that rises and fills before me 
And passes; 

Like a vague dream, fitfully illumined, 

That wanders irresponsibly, flowing unbid nowhence, nowhither, 

Now flashing into a lurid flame-lit scene, now seeming lost in haze — 

Like a vague dream that lights up and drifts within me 

And passes; 

So passes through my ear the memory of the misty strain, 
So passes through my mind the memory of the dreamy strain. 

The first two stanzas, it will be observed, follow a perfectly 
periodic scheme with reference to each other (precise recurrence 
of rhythms and word repetition), but show no rigid periodic 
features as such. This form is most easily of service where there 
is a natural parallelism of thought or feeling. 

The preceding unsystematic observations on the structure 
of verse, if developed to their logical outcome, lead to the con- 
viction that the possible types of verse are very numerous — 
more so than assumed even by the vers libristes, i would seem — 
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that they are nowhere sharply delimited from each other, and 
that, in particular, it is impossible to say where metrical verse 
ends and "free verse" begins. The rhythmic contour or con- 
tours of any type of verse result from the manner of sectioning 
employed in it. "Rhythmic contour" includes here not merely 
the flow of foot on foot or of syllable group on syllable group but, 
equally, of stanza on stanza or of free-verse time pulse on time 
pulse. A strictly analytic classification of the possible prosodic 
varieties would have to consider: 

1. Whether the primary unit of sectioning is determined by 
stress, time, number of syllables, alliteration, rhyme, assonance, 
repetition, or other element. 

2. Whether the primary sectioning is in short or long units; 
in the latter case we might speak of a long-breathed rhythmic 
contour. 

3. To what extent, if at all, the smaller section units are 
built up into large ones. 

4. Which, if any, of the orders of sectioning are of a periodic 
nature. 

5. Whether, if there is more than one rhythmic contour, 
these are synchronous or intercrossing. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to think out to some extent the 
implications of such an approach to the problems of verse 
structure will soon be led to conclude that only a very small 
number of possible forms have been at all frequently employed. 
Considerable rhythmic discipline would be needed to learn to 
assimilate readily some of the more long-breathed types of 
structure and the subtler types of intercrossing. There is no 
reason to doubt that our ears will grow more sensitive to the 
less conventional developments of the rhythmic impulse as 
genuine artists give us more and more convincing examples on 
which to feed this impulse. One does not spontaneously assim- 
ilate and enjoy the cross-rhythms of a Scriabine or the irregular 
thematic repetitions of a Debussy, but one gradually learns to 
do so and, in so doing, one rises to a more and more subtle con- 
sciousness of the infinite possibilities of rhythmic appreciation. 
I have advisedly said nothing of the satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory nature of the cadence or swing of verse not formally 
regulated by stress. This is an important but difficult matter to 
reduce to analysis. No doubt there are frequently brought into 
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play intercrossing relations of various rhythmic factors, so ad- 
justed as to give a sense of hidden periodicity under an appar- 
ently irregular contour. I have, further, purposely avoided 
any necessary reference, in the five criteria of verse classification, 
to a specific rhythmic determinant, say stress. The feeling 
for sectioning of some kind is, I believe, the basic factor in the 
psychology of verse appreciation. The how of the sectioning 
is an exceedingly important detail, but still only a detail in a 
fundamental theory of prosody. 

It is now time to ask what relation verse bears to prose. If 
sectioning, whether into short or long units, is to be accepted 
as the fundamental criterion of verse, it is clear at the outset 
that it would be just as vain to look for a hard and fast line of 
forma? demarcation between prose and verse as between metric 
verse and free verse. If we could substitute "periodicity" for 
"sectioning," we would be better off, and, indeed, it will be 
found in practice that comparatively little of even free verse is 
totally lacking in some form of periodicity. Nevertheless we 
have not the right to narrow our definition of verse in such a 
way as to exclude any type of rhythmically articulated dis- 
course, however irregular the contours yielded by analysis. 
Since it is obvious that all prose, even such as is not carefully 
modulated in pleasing cadences, is capable of being sectioned 
off into shorter and longer units, whether of stress or time or 
pause-marked syllable groups, it would almost seem that we 
have allowed ourselves to be driven into the paradox that all 
prose is verse. This would be improving on M. Jourdain's in- 
teresting discovery. Have we been talking verse all our lives 
without knowing it? 

Were we to depend entirely on an external and purely mechan- 
ical analysis of the phenomena of sectioning, we should indeed 
have to despair of ascertaining any completely valid differentia 
of verse. A rhythmic contour of some kind is as inseparable 
from the notion of prose as from that of verse. Fortunately 
we possess an extremely simple criterion to guide us, so simple 
that we need not wonder that it has been consistently over- 
looked. It is the psychological principle of attention, of 
rhythmic self-consciousness. Of two passages that are per- 
fectly homologous in rhythmical respects, so long as a merely 
formal analysis is made of their stresses, time phrases, and 
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syllables, one may be verse because the rhythmic contour -is 
easily apperceived as such, demands some share of the reader's 
or hearer's attention, the other prose because, for some reason 
or other, the same rhythmic contour, while necessarily making a 
vague impress on the fringe of consciousness, has not succeeded 
in clearly obtruding itself on the attention. In the former case 
the rhythmic construction of the passage is present, as an an- 
alyzable factor, both phonetically and aesthetically; in the 
latter, phonetically but not aesthetically. As far as art is con- 
cerned, rhythm simply does not exist in the latter case. (An 
immediate corollary of these considerations, should they be 
accepted as valid, is the necessary limitation of machine methods 
in the investigation of prosodic problems. If the evaluation of 
rhythm did not unavoidably involve the subjective factor of 
fixation of attention, it might be possible to arrive at completely 
satisfactory results with the aid of such methods alone. As it 
is, it is doubtful if it will ever be possible to dispense wholly 
with introspective analysis, welcome as are the data yielded by 
rigorously objective methods). Verse, to put the whole matter 
in a nutshell, is rhythmically self-conscious speech or discourse. 

If anyone doubts that verse and prose may be perfectly 
homologous from the rhythmic standpoint, he can readily con- 
vince himself by simple experiments with both prose and verse. 
He may so read a prose passage as to make all its rhythmic 
characteristics stand out in over-clear relief. In spite of him- 
self an effect of nervous, irregular verse will be produced; not 
infrequently he will find himself reading blank verse. The con- 
trast between the sharpness of the rhythmic contour and the 
inappropriately prosaic character of the diction or thought may 
make the reading painfully stilted, but he will be reading verse 
none the less. If he succeeds in substituting words of poetic 
content, without changing the rhythmic pattern, he will be 
reading poetry as well. The book that lies nearest to hand at 
the moment is "America through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat," by Wu Ting Fang, LL.D. Opening it at random, 
the first sentence that strikes my eye is: "Uniforms and badges 
promote brotherhood." I am convinced that this is meant to 
be prose. Nevertheless, when I read it many times, with ever- 
increasing emphasis on its rhythmic contour and with less and 
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less attention to its content, I gradually find myself lulled in the 
lap of verse: 



Had Wu Ting Fang chosen to clothe his rhythmic pattern in 
words of poetic connotation, say: 

Thunderbolts come crashing in mad turbulence, 

the effect of verse latent in all prose would have risen to the sur- 
face far more rapidly. 

Conversely, one may take a passage of undoubted verse and 
turn it into prose, subjectively speaking, by the simple process 
of reading it with diffused rhythmic attention. It requires 
some practice to do this convincingly, though I have heard more 
than one lecturer, when quoting poetry for illustrative purposes, 
succeed with little apparent effort in producing this effect. Free 
verse, even the most strikingly rhythmical free verse, may very 
easily thus lapse into prose. If prosaic diction is substituted, 
without destroying the rhythmic pattern, even the most pal- 
pable metric movement may be made to seep away into an un- 
articulated prose. The first four lines of "H. D." 's "Oread" 
run: 

Whirl up, sea — 

Whirl your pointed pines, 

Splash your great pines 

On our rocks. 

These lines, though not based on a metric scheme, are in the 
highest degree rhythmical. The following approximate verse- 
homologue : 

I say, Bill! 

Come, you silly boob, 

Fetch your old pate 

Back to town 

introduces itself with every apology but believes it proves its 
point. The verse pattern set by the original poem is so clear- 
cut in its rhythmic outline that even this travesty is not wholly 
devoid of rhythmic effect and is, to that extent, verse. Never- 
theless it is undeniable that a casual reading of the lines suggests 
a far weaker degree of rhythmic self-consciousness. In short, 
it is not enough for a rhythm to be discoverable; it must disclose 
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itself with alacrity. Verse rhythms come, or should come, to us; 
we go to the rhythms of prose. 

All this means, if it means anything at all, that there is not 
only no sharp dividing-line between prose and verse, as has 
been so often pointed out, but that the same passage is both 
prose and verse according to the rhythmic receptivity of the 
reader or hearer or according to his waning or increasing atten- 
tion. The very lack of sympathy that is so often accorded the 
freer forms of verse frequently brings with it an unavoidable 
transmutation of the verse into prose. A and B are quite right 
i:a calling the "same poem" prose and verse respectively. 
They are talking about different things. Poetry does not exist 
in its symbolic visual form; like music, it addresses itself solely 
to the inner ear. 

There are, naturally, several factors that tend to excite the 
rhythmic apperception of a series of words, to deepen prose into 
verse. The isolation and discussion of these factors would be 
one of the most important tasks of a psychologically sound 
theory of prosody. Foremost among them is perhaps the choice 
of words, the diction. Whatever be our favorite theory of the 
nature of diction in poetry, it must be granted unreservedly that 
any lexical, grammatical, or stylistic peculiarity that is not cur- 
rent in prose helps to accentuate the rhythmic contour if only 
because the attention is more or less forcibly drawn to it. 
"Wherefore art thou come?" is necessarily more rhythmical 
than its prose equivalent "What made you come?" not so much 
because of inherent metrical differences as of the practical im- 
possibility of reading the former sentence with the carelessness, 
the diffused rhythmic attention, so inevitable in the reading 
of the latter. It does not in the least follow that convention- 
ally "poetic" diction is necessarily justified in poetry. Poetry 
has to follow more masters than rhythm alone. Any striking 
or individual intuition, such as we have a right to look for in 
poetry, is bound to clothe itself in correspondingly striking ex- 
pression, in some not altogether commonplace choice of words. 
That is enough for that heightening of attention which is so es- 
sential for the adequate appreciation of rhythmic effects. 
Curiously enough, we are here brought to a realization of the 
fact that, however justifiable in general theory the separation 
of the formal aspect of poetry (verse) from its distinctive con- 
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tent, in practical analysis this separation can hardly be enforced. 
Prosody divorced from poetic intuition is very much of an ab- 
straction. 

We must, further, freely grant that periodicity in sectioning 
is a particularly powerful stimulus for the awakening of rhyth- 
mic consciousness. This is inevitable because of the rapidly 
cumulative effect on the attention of repetition of any kind. Even 
sectioning is more easily seized upon than uneven sectioning. 
Hence it lends itself more readily to utilization in verse.. It 
is no more rhythmical per se than a rhythmically well ap- 
perceived passage with uneven sectioning; it merely helps 
solve the problem of attention by so much. Should we, for the 
sake of avoiding the appearance of hairsplitting, grant to per- 
iodicity as such an intrinsically prosodic character, we should 
have to conclude that the gamut of forms that connects normal 
prose with strophic verse is twofold: a gamut depending on a 
progressive application of the principle of periodicity (the 
shorter and more numerous the periodic units, the more verse- 
like the form) and a gamut depending on the degree of apper- 
ception of the rhythmic contour (the more self-conscious the 
contour, the more verse-like the form). Only we must be care- 
ful not to identify the principle of periodicity with the particular 
applications of it that are familiar to us in metrical verse. The- 
oretically speaking, any particular form of discourse will be best 
thought of, not as flatly verse or prose, but as embodying the 
verse principle in greater or less degree. With those who prefer 
impersonal abstractions to subjective realities there is no need 
to argue. 

The inestimable advantages of the art of writing, in poetry 
as in music, have been purchased at a price. Impressions orig- 
inally meant for the ear have been transcribed into visual sym- 
bols that give at best but a schematized version of the richly 
nuanced original. Symbolization tends to rigid standardiza- 
tion, to a somewhat undue emphasis on selected features at the 
expense of others. We have become so accustomed to taking 
in poetry through the eye that I seriously doubt if the purely 
auditory intentions are as clear to all as is light-heartedly as- 
sumed. Is it easy to grant that an eye-minded critic (and more 
people tend to eye-mindedness than ear-mindedness) who has 
silently read an immensely greater volume of poetry than he 
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has heard is always competent to discuss free verse or any verse? 
One wonders sometimes what a dispassionate psychological in- 
vestigation would disclose. To a far greater extent than is 
generally imagined I believe that the pleasurable responses 
evoked by metrical verse are largely conditional on visual ex- 
periences. The influence of visual stanza-patterns in metrical 
verse, on the one hand, and the somewhat disturbing effect of 
uneven lines in free verse, on the other, are not to be too lightly 
dismissed. Much of the misunderstanding of the freer forms 
may well be due to sheer inability to think, or rather image, in 
purely auditory terms. Had poetry remained a purely oral art, 
unhampered by the necessity of expressing itself through visual 
symbols, it might, perhaps, have had a more rapid and varied 
formal development. At any rate, there is little doubt that the 
modern developments in poetic form would be more rapidly 
assimilated by the poetry-loving public. 

Most people who have thought seriously of the matter at 
all would admit that our poetic notation is far from giving a just 
notion of the artist's intention. As long as metric patterns are 
conventionally accepted as the groundwork of poetry in its for- 
mal aspect, it may be that no great harm results. It is when 
subtler and less habitual prosodic features need to be given 
expression that difficulties arise. Free verse undoubtedly, 
suffers from this imperfection of the written medium. Retar- 
dations and accelerations of tempo, pauses, and time units are 
merely implied. It is far from unthinkable that verse may 
ultimately be driven to introduce new notational features, par- 
ticularly such as relate to time. It is a pity, for instance, that 
empty time units, in other words pauses, which sometimes have 
a genuine metrical significance, cannot be directly indicated. 
In Frost's lines: 

Retard the sun with gentle mist; 

Enchant the land with amethyst. 

Slow, slow! 

is not the last line to be scanned 

The silent syllables are enclosed in brackets. What would 
music be without its "rests," or mathematics without a zero? 
Ottawa, Ontario Edward Sapir 



